A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


than  1,000  pupil-days  have  been  lost 
through  the  school  closings  in  Arkansas  and  Virginia. 
The  cost  to  the  kids  has  been  enormous,  said  HEW 
Secretary  Flemming  last  month.  He  told  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  he  feared: 

Some  of  the  young  people  now  out  of  school  may 
lose  their  interest  and  never  return. 

Some  of  those  who  do  return  (if  and  when  the 
schools  reopen)  will  have  lost  their  study  habits.  Con¬ 
sequently,  their  grades  will  suffer. 

Some  will  have  to  spend  time  reviewing  earlier 
studies  before  they  can  move  ahead. 

Some  will  have  difficulty  readjusting,  because  of 
\ariations  in  the  training  they’ve  received  since  the 
schools  closed. 

Some  of  the  seniors  will  be  unable  to  get  into  col¬ 
lege  next  fall. 

Nlany,  who  have  lost  the  benefit  of  school  activities 
other  than  their  studies,  will  feel  the  effects  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Opening  day  in  CongroNs  promised  to  be  a  hot 
one,  with  two  major  issues  facing  the  legislators  be¬ 
fore  they  could  get  down  to  the  business  of  making 
laws.  In  the  House,  a  group  of  about  80  liberal  Demo- 
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crats  was  seeking  support  for  a  move  to  limit  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Rules  Committee.  In  the  Senate,  a  CTOup 
of  liberals  from  both  parties  was  seeking  to  curb  the 
filibuster. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  controls  the  flow  of 
legislation  from  the  committees  to  the  floor.  Under 
conservative  control  for  many  years,  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  has  proved  to  be  a  bottleneck  for  so-called 
“liberal”  legislation,  including  some  school  aid  meas¬ 
ures,  The  liberal  group  hoped  to  limit  the  period 
during  which  the  Rules  Committee  can  hold  a  bill 
without  action  —  and  thereby  improve  the  chances  of 
certain  legislation,  including  school  aid.  One  of  the 
movement’s  leaders  is  Rep.  Lee  Metcalf,  cosponsor 
of  last  year’s  Murray-Metcalf  Bill. 

The  movement  in  the  Senate  somewhat  parallels 
that  in  the  House.  The  filibuster  has  been  the  soiu'ce 
of  Southern  power  in  Congress  for  years.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  rules,  debate  can  be  halted  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  entire  Senate.  The  liberal  proposals  are  to 
make  a  halt  possible  by  a  majority,  or  by  a  two-thirds 
\’ote,  of  those  senators  present.  If  the  liberal  group 
succeeds  in  amending  the  rule,  it  would  clear  the  way 
for  civil  rights  legislation  which  the  Southerners  have 
always  resisted.  It  could  mean  (and  there  has  been 
talk  of  this)  Federal  legislation  to  reopen  the  South’s 
closed  schools. 

Some  800  eolloges  and  universities  have 
agreed  so  far  to  participate  in  the  student  loan  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  has  announced.  Loans  at 
many  of  these  will  be  available  in  February. 

A  little-noticed  provision  of  the  Act  has  begun  to 
stir  debate  in  academic  circles.  This  is  the  section 
requiring  that  anyone  receiving  benefits  under  the 
.Act  must  sign  botn  a  loyalty  oath  and  what  amounts 
to  a  non-Communist  affidavit.  The  40,000-member 
.American  Assn,  of  University  Professors  last  month 
denounced  the  provision  as  “thoroughly  harmful,” 
and  in  letters  to  some  40  Congressional  committee 
members  urged  its  repeal.  Another  letter  campaign  to 
all  Congressmen  was  planned  soon.  The  provision  in 
question  was  inserted  into  the  Act  bv  Sen.  Karl  E. 
Mundt  (R-S.D.). 


t 
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•  Administration 


Bo  frank  and  fair  with  the  local  newspaper  re¬ 
porter— and  your  school  will  get  its  share  of  good  news 
coverage,  advises  one  who  knows.  Mutual  distrust, 
says  Wallace  Wikoff,  education  reporter  for  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  destroys  the  healthy  climate  that 
makes  for  good  news  coverage.  But  mutual  respect 
smooths  out  the  occasional  rough  spots  in  a  good 
working  relationship  between  the  reporter  and  the 
schoolman. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  WikofiF  says  that  good  news  coverage,  to  the 
reporter,  means  fair  news  coverage.  To  others,  it 
usually  means  good  publicity'.  This  misunderstanding 
often  leads  to  antagonism,  particularly  when  the  news¬ 
paper  has  to  turn  down  a  request  for  photo  coverage 
of  a  PTA  meeting  or  the  second-grade  class  visit  to 
the  zoo. 

Another  source  of  misunderstanding  is  the  fallacy 
that  newspapermen  write  everything  they  know.  But 
it’s  a  foolish  reporter  who  does  this,  says  Mr.  WikofiF. 
“This  is  where  trust  must  enter  in.  All  businesses  have 
their  day-to-day  ups  and  downs,  and  much  of  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  public.  A  reporter  worth  his 
salt  will  understand  that. 

“But  if  it  is  a  story  that  the  public  deserves  to  be 
told  about,  that,  too,  is  our  job.” 


despite  his  education,  or  lack  of  it,  a  board  member’s 
efiFectiveness  tends  to  increase  with  his  length  of  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  board. 

The  study  revealed  little  relationship  between  age 
and  successful  board  service— provided  the  board 
member  was  under  60.  After  that,  efiFectiveness  tends 
to  decline.  Parenthood  makes  a  slight  difiFerence, 
though.  The  study  showed  a  slight  trend  in  favor  of 
board  members  with  children  in  school.  It  also  showed 
that  women  board  members  seem  to  hold  their  own 
with  the  men. 

School  Board  Studies  by  Maurice  E.  Stapley.  Mid¬ 
west  Administration  Center,  University  of  Chicago, 
5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  56  pp.  (Also  gives 
suggestions  for  selecting  good  board  candidates.) 


It’s  time  school  boards  recognized  and  acted 
on  one  of  the  “real  issues”  in  U.S.  education,  the  Na¬ 
tional  School  Boards  Assn,  declared  last  month.  The 
issue:  school  district  reorganization. 

Quoting  figures  from  a  recent  NEA  study  (see 
Administration  for  October  27),  the  NSBA’s  monthly 
News  6-  Views  said  poorly  organized  districts  short¬ 
change  taxpayers  and  students,  waste  manpower  and 
money.  A  state  school  boards  association,  by  taking 
the  initiative,  can  often  prod  the  legislature  into  taking 
corrective  action,  it  said. 


If  you’re  wondering  what  you  can  buy  in  the 
way  of  science,  math  and  foreign  language  materials 
and  equipment  under  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  ask  your  state  superintendent  for  a  copy  of 
this  book:  Standards  for  Materials  and  Equipment  for 
the  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Science,  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  it 
contains  an  extensive  bibliography,  plus  specifications 
for  judging  the  quality  of  equipment. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Can  Our  Schools  Get  By  With  Less?  By  the  Research  Division 
of  the  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
50pp.  Single  copy  free,  quantities  25c,  with  discounts.  (Thus 
is  the  NEA’s  answer  to  Roger  A.  Freeman’s  School  Needs  in 
the  Decade  Ahead  which  aroused  so  much  controversy  last 
.summer.  It  takes  Freeman’s  “opinionated,  prejudiced’  book 
apart  point  by  point.) 


•  School  Hoard 


Education  makes  the  difference  between  a 
good  board  member  and  a  mediocre  one,  a  recent 
study  shows.  Where  a  board  member  has  four  or 
more  years  of  college  behind  him,  his  efiFectiveness 
tends  to  be  markedly  greater  than  that  of  the  member 
with  comparatively  little  formal  education. 

The  study  showed  that  professional  persons  (pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  their  educational  backgrounds) 
generally  get  things  done.  Businessmen  sometimes  do 
and  sometimes  don’t— about  50-50.  Skilled,  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  workers  generally  don’t.  However, 


•  Curriculum 


•  « 


A  thrcc-scnicstcr  school  year  would  solve 
both  the  teacher  and  the  classroom  shortages,  asserts 
an  article  in  The  Clearing  House  for  December.  M.E. 
Herriott,  principal  of  Airport  Junior  High  School  in 
Los  Angeles,  says  it  would  work  this  way: 

Each  semester  would  consist  of  17  weeks,  or  85  days. 
Pupils  would  attend  any  two  of  the  three  semesters  for 
the  traditional  one  year’s  credit.  Teachers  would  re¬ 
ceive  their  usual  year’s  salary  for  teaching  two  of  the 
three  semesters,  but  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  teach  all  three  as  needed.  Many  administrative 
problems  would  arise,  but  the  benefits  would  ofiFset 
the  disadvantages,  the  author  feels. 

Classrooms  and  faculties  could  handle  nearly  50 
per  cent  more  pupils.  Parents  could  plan  vacations 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  Industry  could  operate  on  a 
year-round  basis,  with  no  summer  shutdowns.  On  the 
other  hand,  enforcing  attendance  and  controlling 
loitering  would  be  a  problem,  as  would  be  the  fact 
that  too  many  teachers  might  want  to  teach  in  one 
semester  and  not  enough  in  another. 

Another  plan  for  revising  the  school  year 

is  advocated  by  Dr.  Calvin  Greider,  professor  of  school 
administration  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  In  the 
November  Kansas  Schools,  he  proposes  a  200-day  year 
divided  into  four  terms  of  50  days  each.  A  week’s 
vacation  would  follow  the  first  semester,  ending  in  the 
fall.  The  second  semester,  ending  in  December, 
would  be  followed  by  three  weeks  of  vacation  cover¬ 
ing  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  Another  week  of 
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vacation  in  the  spring  would  separate  the  third  and 
fourth  semesters,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
would  be  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  taking  in  part  of 
June,  all  of  July  and  part  of  August. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Block-Time  Classes  and  the  Core  Program  in  the  Junior  High 
School  by  Grace  S.  Wright.  Bulletin  1958,  No.  6,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  HEW.  TOpp.  35c.  From  U.S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  (A  survey  of  the  use  of  block¬ 
time  classes  in  3,013  schools  and  description  of  the  various 
types  in  effect.  Includes  detailed  suggestions  for  developing 
a  core  program.) 


•  Religion  ^  Ethics  and  Values _ 

The  Bible  in  pnblic  schools?  In  California, 
yes,  provided  it  is  furnished  by  the  school  district  for 
the  school  library. 

Quoting  recent  court  and  legal  opinion,  Roy  E. 
Simpson,  California  supt.  of  public  instruction,  said 
that  some  courses  coula  not  be  properly  taught  with¬ 
out  reference  to  religion.  History,  art,  music,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  literature  have  been  influenced 
by  religion  for  centuries.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
Bible  has  its  place  on  the  library  shelf  with  other 
reference  books  and  in  the  classroom  for  special  study 
of  specific  passages,  according  to  these  opinions. 

King  James  or  Douay  version?  Both  are  translations 
and  have  merit.  Neither  is  considered  to  be  of  sec¬ 
tarian  character  when  used  as  a  reference  volume. 
Properly  presented  in  connection  with  specific  courses, 
neither  need  be  religious  promotion. 

Distribution  of  the  Gideon  Bible  through  sehool 
facilities  is  forbidden,  Mr.  Simpson  says,  since  this 
would  imply  state  endorsement  and  indicate  religious 
preference. 

The  California  attorney  general  holds  that  religious 
prayers,  Bible  reading,  or  other  use  of  the  Bible  as  sec¬ 
tarian  matter  violate  the  California  Constitution  and 
the  Fourteenth  .Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


•  Teaching  Method* 


Colored  pencils  make  for  neater,  better 

and  more  careful  writing  in  the  elementary  grades,  a 
recent  experiment  shows.  Boxes  of  seven  variously 
colored  pencils  were  issued  to  each  of  350  third-, 
fourth-  and  sixth-graders  in  three  Bloomfield,  N.J., 
schools.  An  immediate,  continuing  improvement  in 
writing  skill  was  noted,  particularly  in  the  third  grade. 
The  youngsters  tended  to  write  larger,  which  teachers 
felt  was  good.  They  tended  to  avoid  erasures,  and  in 
general,  strove  for  neatness.  Mathematics  papers  in 
particular  were  markedly  improved.  “It  makes  my 
arithmetic  paper  look  so  much  better!”  one  child  ex¬ 
claimed. 

Each  child  was  given  complete  freedom  in  selecting 
colors,  and  each  used  all  seven  provided.  Blue  proved 
to  be  the  most  popular,  with  red  a  close  second.  Green 
was  used  regularly;  orange  was  least  used  (because 


it’s  difficult  to  see).  Older  pupils  seemed  to  favor  vio¬ 
let  and  purple  more  than  younger  ones. 

Teachers,  unenthusiastic  at  the  start,  ended  up 
liking  color,  partly  because  the  pencils  didn’t  need 
sharpening  as  often  as  anticipated.  Another  reason: 
The  papers  posted  in  the  classroom  brightened  the 
atmosphere. 

Results  of  the  experiment,  sponsored  by  a  pencil 
manufacturing  firm,  are  reported  by  Dr.  Leonore 
Vaughn-Eames  and  Dr.  David  G.  Scanlon  in  the 
Ncte  Jersey  Educational  Review  for  November. 

In  another  experiment  involving  color  in  Petersburg 
( Ill. )  High  School,  English  teacher  Ruth  W.  Peterson 
found  that  even  the  least  inspired  student  reacted 
with  unexpected  creativity  when  given  colored  con¬ 
struction  paper  instead  of  plain  white  to  write  on.  Her 
students  “reached  hard  for  words  to  capture  illusive 
impressions  that  they  were  hardly  fluent  enough  to 
express.” 


•  The  Learner 


Cboating  on  exams  is  widely  practiced  and 

seldom  condemned,  a  recent  study  indicates.  Is  this 
a  sign  that  the  moral  code  is  loosening?  Yes,  answers 
Marvin  L.  Henricks  of  Indiana  Central  College.  But 
it  may  mean  that  the  code  which  served  a  rural  society 
of  individuals  cannot  serve  the  present  impersonal  one. 
Yet  no  substitute  seems  to  be  handy,  which  may 
“explain  some  of  the  social  problems  which  plague 
modern  society.” 

Writing  in  School  and  Society  for  Nov.  22,  Mr. 
Henricks  says  that  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  seniors 
in  a  “small  college  in  a  large  NIidwestem  urban  com¬ 
munity”  admitted  cheating  at  some  time  in  their  col¬ 
lege  careers.  Of  all  those  questioned,  only  a  handful 
thought  that  the  cheater  is  “basically  dishonest.”  More 
than  half  thought  he  is  not.  And  only  one  third  were 
sure  they  would  not  choose  such  a  person  for  class 
treasurer.  However,  only  seven  per  cent  thought  that 
cheating  and  stealing  necessarily  go  together. 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  students  recognized  that, 
in  a  competitive  system,  their  own  grades  suffer  when 
others  cheat.  Yet,  less  than  20  per  cent  felt  much  re¬ 
sentment,  and  even  fewer  said  they  would  cooperate 
with  an  honor  system  which  asked  them  to  inform  on 
a  fellow  student. 

Students,  Mr.  Henricks  concludes,  belong  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  learning  has  become  secondary  to  the 
completion  of  a  prescribed  course.  “One  passes  or 
one  does  not,  depending  on  his  ability  to  beat  the 
testing  system.  The  system  becomes  a  kind  of  game 
in  which  the  professor  has  certain  techniques  and 
devices  and  the  student  has  countermoves.  Cheating 
has  been  used  as  one  of  these.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Nursery-Kindergarten  Education  edited  by  Jerome  E.  Leavitt. 
Neiv  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  365pp.  Illtis.  Index.  $6. 
(Fifteen  articles  by  II  authors  writing  on  art,  play,  health  and 
safety,  science  and  social  science,  plant  and  equipment,  music, 
the  slow-leamer,  the  gifted  child,  preschools  abroad  and  the 
kindergarten-age  child.) 
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During  the  past  year  Helen  has  enjoyed  excellent 
health.  Her  eyes  and  ears  have  been  examined  by 
skillful  specialists,  and  it  is  their  opinion  that  she  can¬ 
not  have  the  slightest  perception  of  either  light  or 
sound. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  to  what  extent  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  aid  her  in  gaining  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  physical  qualities;  but  according  to 
eminent  authority,  these  senses  do  exert  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  mental  and  moral  development.  Dugald 
Stewart  says:  “Some  of  the  most  significant  words  re¬ 
lating  to  the  human  mind  are  borrowed  from  the  sense 
of  smell;  and  the  conspicuous  place  which  its  sensa¬ 
tions  occupy  in  the  poetical  language  of  all  nations 
shows  how  easily  and  naturally  they  ally  themselves 
with  the  refined  operations  of  the  fancy  and  the  moral 
emotions  of  the  heart.”  Helen  certainly  derives  great 
pleasure  from  the  exercise  of  these  senses.  On  enter¬ 
ing  a  greenhouse  her  countenance  becomes  radiant, 
and  she  will  tell  the  names  of  the  flowers  with  which 
she  is  familiar,  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone.  Her  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  sensations  of  smell  are  very  vivid.  She 
enjoys  in  anticipation  the  scent  of  a  rose  or  a  violet 
and,  if  promised  a  bouquet  of  these  flowers,  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  happy  expression  will  light  up  her  face,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  in  imagination  she  perceives  their  fragrance, 
and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  her.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  perfume  of  a  flower  or  the  flavour  of  a  fruit 
recalls  to  her  mind  some  happy  event  in  home  life,  or  a 
delightful  birthday  party. 

In  regard  to  the  sense  of  touch,  it  has  sensibly  in¬ 
creased  in  power  during  the  year,  and  has  gained  in 
acuteness  and  delicacy.  Indeed,  her  whole  body  is 
so  finely  organized  that  she  seems  to  use  it  as  a  medi¬ 
um  for  bringing  herself  into  closer  relations  with  her 
fellow  creatures.  She  is  able  not  only  to  distinguish 
with  great  accuracy  the  different  modulations  of  the 
air  and  the  vibrations  of  the  floor  made  by  various 
sounds  and  motions,  and  to  recognize  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  the  instant  she  touches  their  hands  or 
clothing,  but  she  also  perceives  the  state  of  mind  of 
those  around  her.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  with 
whom  she  is  conversing  to  be  particularly  happy  or 
sad,  and  withhold  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  from 
the  child. 

She  observes  the  slightest  emphasis  placed  upon  a 
word  in  conversation,  and  she  discovers  meaning  in 
every  change  of  position,  and  in  the  varied  play  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hand.  She  responds  quickly  to 
the  gentle  pressure  of  affection,  the  pat  of  approval, 
the  jerk  of  impatience,  the  firm  motion  of  command, 
and  to  the  many  other  variations  of  the  almost  infinite 
language  of  the  feelings;  and  she  has  become  so  ex¬ 
pert  in  interpreting  this  unconscious  language  of  the 
emotions  that  she  is  often  able  to  divine  our  very 
thoughts. 

In  my  account  of  Helen  last  year,  I  mentioned  sev¬ 
eral  instances  of  occasions  wherein  she  seemed  to  have 
called  into  use  an  inexplicable  mental  faculty;  but  it 
now  seems  to  me,  after  carefully  considering  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  this  power  may  be  explained  by  her  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  muscular  variations  in  the  physique 
of  those  with  whom  she  comes  into  contact,  caused  by 
the  play  of  their  different  emotions.  Surrounded  by 


•  i 

The  Education  of  F 


I  At  the  age  of  18  months,  Helen  Kelle^was 

her  permanently  blind  and  deaf.  Shi  wa 
her  father  engaged  a  teacher,  Anne  ^|ansf 
cate  her.  Miss  Sullivan  wrote  the  followi 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  1888— 
the  first  year  and  a  half.  We  present  it 
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could  be  done  for  the  deaf.  Miss  Sullivan 
teachers  who  hope  to  develop  in  their  p 
I  senses  —  and  the  powers  of  the  listening  r 


darkness  and  stillness,  she  has  been  forced  to  depend 
largely  upon  this  muscular  sense  as  a  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  mental  condition  of  those  about  her.  She 
has  learned  to  connect  certain  movements  of  the  body 
with  anger,  others  with  joy,  and  others  still  with  sor¬ 
row.  One  day,  while  she  was  walking  out  with  her 
mother  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  a  boy  threw  a  torpedo, 
which  startled  Mrs.  Keller.  Helen  felt  the  change  in 
her  mother’s  movements  instantly,  and  asked,  “What 
are  we  afraid  of?”  On  one  occasion,  while  walking  on 
the  Common  with  her,  I  saw  a  police  officer  taking  a 
man  to  the  station-house.  The  agitation  which  I  felt 
evidently  produced  a  perceptible  physical  change,  for 
Helen  asked,  excitedly,  “What  do  you  see?” 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  strange  power  was 
recently  shown  while  her  ears  were  being  examined 
by  the  aurists  at  Cincinnati.  Several  experiments  were 
tried,  to  determine  positively  whether  or  not  she  had 
any  perception  of  sound.  All  present  were  astonished 
when  she  appeared  not  only  to  hear  a  whistle,  but 
also  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  She  would  turn  her 
head,  smile,  and  act  as  though  she  had  heard  what 
was  said.  I  was  then  standing  beside  her,  holding 
her  hands.  Thinking  that  in  all  probability  she  was 
receiving  impressions  from  myself,  I  put  her  hands 
upon  the  table,  and  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  The  aurists  then  tried  their  experiments 
with  quite  different  results.  Helen  remained  motion¬ 
less  through  them  all,  not  once  showing  the  least  sign 
that  she  realized  what  was  going  on.  At  my  sug¬ 
gestion,  one  of  the  gentlemen  took  her  hand,  and  the 
tests  were  repeated.  This  time  her  countenance 
changed  whenever  she  was  spoken  to,  but  there  was 
not  such  a  decided  lighting  up  of  the  features  as  when 
I  had  held  her  hand. 

«  «  O  «  «  «  O 

Her  command  of  language  has  grown  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  her  experiences.  While  these  were  few  and 
elementary,  her  vocabulary  was  necessarily  limited; 
but,  as  shie  learns  more  of  the  world  about  her,  her 
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judgment  acquires  accuracy,  her  reasoning  powers 
grow  stronger,  more  active  and  subtle,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  by  which  she  expresses  this  intellectual  activity 
gains  in  fluency  and  logic. 

When  traveling  from  one  place  to  another,  she 
drinks  in  thought  and  language  with  an  energy  which 
shows  how  insatiable  is  her  thirst  for  knowledge.  Sit¬ 
ting  beside  her  in  the  car,  I  describe  what  I  see  from 
the  window  —  the  hills  and  valleys  and  the  rushing 
rivers;  the  great  cotton-fields  and  immense  gardens  in 
which  strawberries,  peaches,  pears,  melons,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  growing;  the  herds  of  cows 
and  horses  feeding  in  broad  meadows,  and  the  flocks 
of  sheep  on  the  hillside;  the  cities  with  their  churches 
and  schools,  hotels  and  warehouses,  and  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  busy  people.  While  I  am  communicating 
these  things,  Helen  manifests  the  most  intense  interest, 
and,  in  default  of  words,  .she  indicates  by  gestures  and 
pantomine  her  desire  to  learn  more  of  her  surround¬ 
ings  and  of  the  great  forces  which  are  operating  every¬ 
where.  In  this  way,  she  learns  countless  new  expres¬ 
sions  without  any  apparent  effort. 

From  the  day  when  Helen  first  grasped  the  idea  that 
all  objects  have  names,  and  that  these  can  be  com¬ 
municated  by  certain  movements  of  the  fingers,  I  have 
talked  to  her  exactly  as  I  should  have  done  had  she 
been  able  to  hear,  with  only  this  exception,  that  I 
have  addressed  the  words  to  her  fingers  instead  of  to 
her  ears.  Naturally,  there  was  at  first  a  strong  tend¬ 
ency  on  her  part  to  use  only  the  important  words  in  a 
sentence.  She  would  sav,  “Helen  milk.”  I  would  get 
the  milk,  to  show  her  that  she  had  used  the  correct 
word,  but  I  did  not  let  her  drink  it  until  she  had,  with 
my  assistance,  made  a  complete  sentence,  as,  “Give 
Helen  some  milk  to  drink.”  In  these  early  lessons  I 
accustomed  her  to  the  use  of  different  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  for  conveying  the  same  idea.  If  she  were 
eating  some  candy,  I  would  say,  “Will  Helen  please 
give  teacher  some  candy?”  or  “Teacher  would  like  to 
eat  some  of  Helen’s  candy,”  emphasising  the ’s.  She 
very  soon  perceived  that  the  same  idea  could  be  ex¬ 


pressed  in  a  great  many  ways.  In  two  or  three  months 
after  I  began  to  teach  her,  she  would  say:  “Helen 
wants  to  go  to  bed,”  or,  “Helen  is  sleepy,  and  Helen 
will  go  to  bed.” 

I  am  constantly  asked  the  question,  “How  did  you 
teach  her  the  meaning  of  words  expressive  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  qualities?”  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  tell  just  how  she  came  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  abstract  ideas,  and  to  acquire  the  power  of  express¬ 
ing  them;  but  I  believe  it  was  more  through  associa¬ 
tion  and  repetition  than  through  any  explanation  of 
mine.  This  is  especially  true  of  her  earlier  lessons, 
when  her  knowledge  of  language  was  so  slight  as  to 
make  explanation  well-nigh  impossible. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to  use  the  words 
descriptive  of  emotions,  of  intellectual  or  moral  quali¬ 
ties  and  actions,  in  connection  with  the  circumstances 
which  required  these  words.  Soon  after  she  was  put 
under  my  charge,  Helen  broke  her  new  doll,  of  which 
she  was  very  fond.  She  began  to  cry.  I  said  to  her, 
“Teacher  is  sorry.”  After  a  few  repetitions  of  this 
word  whenever  any  occasion  called  for  its  use,  she 
came  to  associate  it  with  the  feeling  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs. 

The  word  “happy”  she  learned  in  a  similar  way; 
also,  “right,”  “wrong,”  “good,”  “bad,”  and  others  of  like 
character.  The  word  “love”  she  learned  as  other  chil¬ 
dren  do  —  by  its  association  with  caresses. 

One  day  I  asked  her  a  simple  question  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  numbers,  to  which  I  was  sure  she  could 
give  a  correct  reply.  But  she  began  —  as  children 
often  do  —  to  answer  at  random.  I  checked  her,  and 
she  stood  still,  the  expression  of  her  face  plainly  show¬ 
ing  that  she  was  trying  to  think.  I  touched  her  fore¬ 
head,  and  spelled  “t-h-i-n-k.”  It  was  the  first  time  that 
I  had  given  her  the  word,  but  being  thus  connected 
with  the  act,  it  seemed  to  impress  itself  on  her  mind 
much  as  if  I  had  placed  her  hand  upon  an  object  and 
then  spelled  its  name.  Since  that  time  she  has  always 
used  the  word  “think”  intelligently. 

At  a  later  period  I  began  to  use  such  words  as  “per¬ 
haps,”  “suppose,”  “expect,”  “forget,”  “remember.’  If 
her  mother  was  absent,  Helen  would  ask,  “Where  is 
mother  now?”  I  would  reply,  “I  do  not  know.  Per¬ 
haps  she  is  with  Leila.” 

She  is  always  anxious  to  learn  the  names  of  people 
we  meet  in  the  horse-cars  or  elsewhere,  and  to  know 
where  they  are  going,  and  what  they  will  do.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  illustrates  her  interest  in  those 
about  her,  and  shows  how  words  of  this  kind  are 
taught: 

Helen.  What  is  little  boy’s  name? 

Teacher.  I  do  not  know,  for  he  is  a  little  strange 
boy;  but  perhaps  his  name  is  Jack. 

Helen.  Where  is  he  going? 

Teacher.  He  may  be  going  to  the  Common  to  have 
fun  with  other  boys. 

Helen.  What  will  he  play? 

Teacher.  I  stippose  he  will  play  ball. 

Helen.  What  are  boys  doing  now? 

Teacher.  Perhaps  they  are  expecting  Jack,  and  are 
waiting  for  him. 

After  the  words  have  become  familiar  to  her,  she 
begins  to  use  them  in  composition. 
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t  Guidance 


Is  the  customer  satisfied?  Many  successful 
businessmen  ask  themselves  this  question— and  then 
set  out  to  find  the  answer.  If  the  answer  is  no,  they 

do  something  about  it.  Schools,  says  an  article  in 
the  North  Dakota  Teacher  for  October,  should  do  the 
same. 

A  program  of  “systematic  consumer  research”  can 
help  educators  evaluate  their  work.  Without  some 
such  program,  how  can  they  tell  how  the  customers  of 
their  educational  services  feel  about  the  product  re¬ 
ceived?  How  can  they  tell  where  the  satisfactions 
or  dissatisfactions  lie? 

The  authors,  a  businessman  and  an  educator,  que¬ 
ried  selected  graduates  of  30  North  Dakota  high 
schools  to  see  what  the  consumers  had  to  say.  English 
and  business  education  courses,  they  found,  were  con¬ 
sidered  especially  valuable.  The  consumers  generally 
had  a  low  opinion  of  social  science  courses,  but  many 
said  there  was  a  definite  need  for  more  and  better 
social  science  courses. 

There  was  a  general  desire  for  less  emphasis  on 
athletics  and  for  more  emphasis  on  such  sports  as 
swimming,  golf,  badminton  and  tennis,  which  could 
be  continued  in  adult  life.  Those  queried  also  said 
there  was  a  need  for  more  speech  and  debate  activities 
which  would  develop  leadership  qualities.  The  re¬ 
searchers  also  noted  that  the  graduates  continued  to 
be  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  schools— and  that 
they  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
opinions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Guidance  Function  in  Education  by  Percival  VV.  Hutson. 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.  680pp.  Index.  $6. 
(This  is  a  college  textbook  by  a  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Analyzes  all  aspects  of  guidance, 
including  its  philosophy  and  administration,  student  orientation, 
testing,  personal  and  vocational  counseling,  placement,  curric¬ 
ular  and  extracurricular  experiences.) 


•  Art  anti  3§MMir 


Creative  art  experience  and  growth  should 
be  the  aim  of  today’s  art  education.  Perception,  im¬ 
agination  and  individual  expression,  rather  than  artis¬ 
tic  dexterity  alone,  need  to  be  developed.  Art  activities 
develop  imagination,  provide  a  means  of  self-expres¬ 
sion  and  give  a  feeling  of  accomplishment.  In  a  world 
in  which  automation  and  conformity  stifle  individu¬ 
ality,  these  are  qualities  badly  needed.  School  art 
education  should  help  develop  them,  says  Marian  C. 
Brower  in  the  November  Michigan  Education  Journal. 

Encouragement  should  be  the  watchword  at  all 
stages  of  the  child’s  artistic  development.  A  good  art 
teacher  should  “get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  child’s 
picture  must  look  like  an  adult’s.”  All  the  primary 
grades  really  need  are  materials— their  pictures  are 
clear  to  them  even  if  they  aren’t  to  teacher.  Students 
in  early  adolescence,  trying  for  realism  and  not  gener¬ 
ally  successful,  need  encouragement  and  stimulation 
to  keep  them  going. 


Why  are  nonartists  not  artists?  Primarily,  the 
nonartist  just  simply  doesn’t  know  what  it  is  that 
the  artist  does  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
nonartist.  Nonartists  mistake  manual  skill,  dex¬ 
terity,  the  trained  hand  and  even  the  trained  eye 
for  the  artist’s  e.ssential  equipment. 

They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  an  artist  from  a  nonartist  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  creativity— the  ability  to  create 
something  from  within  himself.  And  whether  that 
something  is  “well  drawn”  or  “beautifully  paint¬ 
ed”  or  “accurately  put  down”  on  paper  or  canvas 
has  very  little  to  do  with  art. 

Too  many  people  mistake  the  artist’s  ability  to 
put  into  visible  form  what  he  sees  in  his  mind’s 
eye  for  the  essential  quality  that  makes  an  artist. 
Actually,  the  process  of  transference  from  the 
mental  image  to  the  visible  form  is  only  a  part  of 
the  artist’s  functioning.  More  important— far  more 
important— is  what  goes  on  before  the  artist  starts 
to  paint  or  draw  or  carve.  And  when  he  does 
start  to  put  his  vision  into  visible  form,  if  it  is  all 
a  continuous,  integrated  process  of  creativity, 
then  that  is  art.  Perhaps  it  will  be  good  art  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  bad  art,  but  it  will  have  some¬ 
thing  within  it  which  the  nonartist  will  never 
put  there. 

Bradford  F.  Swan,  Art  Critic, 
Providence  (R.I.)  Sunday  Journal 


•  The  Math  Program 


Student  ingenuity  is  without  bounds,  as  Mrs. 
Nina  O.  Brumfield  of  Oklahoma  knows  after  20  years 
of  teaching  math.  Over  the  years,  she  has  asked  her 
classes  in  plane  and  solid  geometry,  second-year  alge¬ 
bra  and  trigonometry  to  develop  a  model  or  movable 
device  to  demonstrate  every  new  and  complicated 
idea.  The  results,  described  in  the  November  issue  of 
Audio-Visual  Instruction,  would  give  Rube  Goldberg 
food  for  thought. 

Theorem:  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a 
right  angle.  The  kids  licked  this  one  two  ways.  One 
youngster  built  a  wooden  semicircle  with  a  pulley 
that  rolled  around  the  circumference.  A  piece  of 
string  attached  to  the  diameter  formed  a  90-degree 
angle  no  matter  where  the  pulley  was  moved.  Another 
pupil  solved  the  problem  with  a  pair  of  mirrors  set  at 
right  angles  in  a  frame.  After  a  snowstorm,  he  lined 
up  an  object  in  one  of  the  mirrors  and,  watching  it  in 
the  other,  walked  a  perfect  semicircle  through  the 
snow. 

Other  students  illustrated  other  ideas  with  trick 
photography,  and  with  models  made  of  metal,  plastic, 
thread  —  and  even  an  old  orange  crate.  Having  the 
kids  make  the  models  themselves,  Mrs.  Brumfield  says, 
serv'es  not  only  to  teach  them  math,  but  to  develop 
their  imaginations. 
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•  Student  Activities 

Homework  should  be  assigned  to  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  according  to  a  definite 
plan,  a  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  study  group  concluded 

recently.  Some  principles  on  which  the  group  agreed: 

—  Homework  should  not  be  entirely  teacher-imposed. 
The  assignment  will  be  more  meaningful  if  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  some  say  in  what  it  will  be. 

—  It  should  not  be  mere  busywork.  The  purpose  should 
be  made  clear  when  the  assignment  is  given. 

—  Homework  policy  should  not  be  established  by 
administrative  directives.  Policy  should  be  set  by 
faculty  and  administrative  agreement. 

—  Teachers  should  remember  that  other  teachers  as¬ 
sign  homework,  too,  and  all  should  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

-Assignments  should  be  tailored  to  fit  the  abilities 

of  the  students. 

—  Parents  should  be  made  aware  of  the  purpose  of 
various  homework  assignments. 

—  Daily  assignments  should  be  supplemented  by  long¬ 

term  assignments,  which  are  especially  valuable. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  to  Understand  and  Teach  Teen-Agers  by  John  N.  Gran. 
Minneapolis;  T.  S.  Denison  <b-  Co.  229pp.  $3.95.  (A  practical, 
humorous  guide  by  a  teacher  with  25  years’  experience.  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  teen-ager  as  the  author  has  found  him  and  describes 
methods  he  has  found  successful  in  teaching  the  adolescent. 
Discusses  classroom  discipline;  learning  through  reading,  listen¬ 
ing  and  experience;  kinds  and  uses  of  tests;  the  ideal  teacher; 
the  responsibility  of  parents.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Mumps,  chicken  pox  and  German  measles 

are  no  longer  reportable  diseases  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
youngsters  who  come  down  with  them  need  not  be 
quarantined.  State  health  authorities  leave  it  to  the 
family  doctor  s  discretion  as  to  when  a  child  should  be 
kept  in  bed  and  when  he  can  return  to  school.  Former¬ 
ly,  a  child  with  any  of  these  ailments  had  to  be  kept 
out  of  school  for  periods  of  five  to  10  days.  However, 
as  always,  teachers  are  instructed  to  exclude  from 
school  any  child  with  obvious  symptoms  of  these 
diseases. 

Emergencies  are  handled  with  dispatch 

with  the  help  of  a  flip  chart  prepared  for  use  in  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  When  a  child  is  injured, 
or  becomes  ill,  a  faculty  member  can  get  directions 
for  first-aid  procedure  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Designed  for  posting  throughout  the  schools,  the 
chart  is  about  nine  inches  wide  and  14  inches  long,  and 
its  pages  overlap  like  clapboards.  The  overlaps  are 
clearly  printed  with  such  labels  as  “bleeding,”  “shock,” 
“burns,”  “head  injuries,”  “fractures,”  “fainting”  and 
“convulsions.”  A  flip  of  any  page  discloses  a  numbered 
list  of  emergency  procedures— plus  page  references  for 
the  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Textbook. 


•  School  Plant _ 

A  wisely  chosen  school  site  can  enrich  school 
life,  promote  health  and  safety  and  save  money,  says 
a  new  publication.  According  to  the  principles  out¬ 
lined,  a  good  school  site  should  have  the  following 
characteristics: 

1.  Pleasant  surroundings,  free  from  excessive  noise, 
smoke,  dust  and  traffic 

2.  Level,  well-drained  play  areas  with  plenty  of  room 

3.  Adequate  water  supply  for  drinking,  services  and 
fire  protection 

4.  Adaptability  to  a  wide  variety  of  activities  and  to 
future  changes 

5.  Topsoil  and  subsoil  suitable  for  foundations,  veg¬ 
etation  and  play  areas 

6.  Large  percentage  of  site  usable 

7.  Location  near  the  population  center 

8.  Slightly  rolling  contour,  appropriately  graded  or 
terraced,  sodded  and  landscape 

9.  Suitability  of  certain  areas  for  use  by  both  school 
and  community. 

School  Sites:  Selection,  Development  and  Utilization 
by  James  L.  Taylor.  Special  Publication  No.  7,  1958, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  91pp.  75c.  From 
U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


•  Higher  Education 

Turning  learning  upside  down  could  ease  the 
shortage  of  college  teachers,  a  Massachusetts  study 
conunittee  said  last  month.  In  presenting  a  plan  for  a 
new  college,  the  committee  said  the  freshman  should 
begin  his  studies  in  narrow  areas  of  the  humanities, 
science  and  social  science.  The  broad  survey  courses 
which  are  now  common  fare  for  freshmen  would  come 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Working  in  a  narrow  field,  the  committee  felt, 
teaches  the  student  to  use  the  tools  of  study  and  re¬ 
search.  Ordinarily,  the  student  is  a  seasoned  upper 
classman  before  he  acquires  these  skills.  Under  Uiis 
new  plan  the  student  acquires  them  in  his  first  two 
years— and  then  goes  on,  on  his  own,  with  a  big  saving 
in  teachers’  time. 

The  committee,  comprising  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Smith  and 
Mount  Holyoke,  proposed  that  the  four  colleges  set  up 
a  fifth  college  with  this  type  of  program.  The  four 
college  heads  were  enthusiastic  —  but  uncertain  about 
where  the  necessary  money  would  come  from. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Higher  Education  in  Transition  by  John  S.  Brubacher  and 
Willis  Rudy.  New  York,  Harper  ir  Brothers.  494pp.  Indexed. 
$7.50.  (Subtitled  “An  American  History;  1636-1956,"  this 
volume  traces  the  evolution  of  American  higher  education  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present.  It  takes  up  student  life,  instruc¬ 
tional  methods,  curriculum,  academic  freedom,  philosophy,  the 
state  university.) 
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Education  Summary  •  January  12,  1959 


•  Panorama 


California  Will  Durant,  historian  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  has  compiled  a  list  of  what  he  calls  “the  10  books 
that  shook  the  world.”  These,  he  told  a  meeting  of 
book-lovers  in  Los  Angeles  recently,  are  the  books 
which  have  had  the  most  powerful  eflFect  on  human 
thought  and  history.  They  are  the  Analects  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  the  Dialogues  of  Buddha,  the  Bible,  the  Koran, 
John  Calvin’s  Principles  of  Christian  Religion,  Coper¬ 
nicus’  Revolution  of  the  Celestial  Orbs,  Diderot’s  En- 
ctjclopedie,  Rousseau’s  Social  Contract,  Darwin’s  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Species  and  Marx’s  Das  Kapital. 

i%etc  Jersey  “Do  the  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  the  critical  capacity  to  judge  and  choose?”  asked 
one  of  the  questioners  during  a  90-minute  discussion 
period  at  Princeton.  “Yes,”  answered  Dr.  A.  I.  Mar- 
kushevich,  first  assistant  minister  of  education  for  the 
USSR.  If  so,  maybe  that’s  why  Dr.  Zhivago,  the  con¬ 
troversial  novel  by  Nobel  prize-winner  Boris  Paster¬ 
nak,  has  never  been  published  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dr.  Markushevich,  who  headed  the  nine-member  So- 
\’iet  educational  delegation  which  visited  this  country 
last  month,  had  been  questioned  about  Dr.  Zhivago. 
He  had  read  the  novel,  he  admitted,  and  found  it 
“weak  from  a  literary  standpoint.”  Pasternak,  he  said, 
“is  not  among  our  great  writers  and  he  is  of  the  low¬ 
est  grade  as  a  philosopher.” 

illinois  The  November  issue  of  Todays  Health, 
published  in  Chicago,  says  school  exams  “don’t  need 
to  be  nightmares”  and  that  fear  of  them  is  the  student’s 
worst  enemy.  The  article,  written  by  Stanley  S.  Jacobs, 
says  that  some  simple  training  in  methods  of  taking 
and  preparing  for  exams  would  help  most  students 
considerably.  Jacobs  suggests  that  they  prepare  them¬ 
selves  emotionally  and  physically  by  remaining  calm, 
eating  properly  and  getting  enough  sleep.  During  the 
exam,  “make  yourself  comfortable  ...  sit  in  good  light 
and  near  a  window,  and  perhaps  even  take  off  your 
shoes  or  loosen  your  tie.” 

Georgia  recent  allergic  outbreak  involving  50 
students  of  an  Atlanta  high  school  led  to  a  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  investigation  of  Haitian  “voodoo”  dolls 
imported  and  sold  in  this  country  as  novelties.  The 
dolls,  carved  from  cashew  nut  shells,  contain  a  shell 
liquid  which  produces  skin  blisters,  like  the  oil  in 
poison  ivy,  the  Public  Health  Service  found.  The 
“eyes”  are  believed  to  be  lethal  jequirity  beans.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  the  dolls  had  been  imported  before 
Haitian  officials  were  asked  to  halt  shipments. 

Washington^  D.  C.  The  sixth  decennial  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  has  been 
called  for  March  of  1960.  Chairman  will  be  Mrs.  Rolin 
Brown  of  Los  Angeles,  past  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  While  the  confer¬ 
ence  theme  has  not  been  chosen,  it  appears  that  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  adolescent  youth  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  education,  physical  and  mental  health,  guid¬ 
ance,  integration. 


jVetf?  Classroom  Iflaierial 


Current  Russian  Picture  ...  on  a  filmstrip;  How 
Strong  is  Russia  Now?  was  prepared  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  its  reporters  in  Russia.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  Russian  technology,  edu¬ 
cation,  living  conditions,  industrial  lag.  Takes  in 
Khrushchev,  Kremlin  upheavals  and  satellite 
countries.  Accompanied  by  a  discussion  manual 
with  supplementary  information  for  each  frame. 
From  Office  of  Education  Activities,  New  York 
Times,  229  W.  43rd,  New  York  36.  Fifty-six  black- 
and-white  frames,  35mm.  Complete  series,  $15.00. 
Individual  filmstrips,  $2.50  each. 

Guidance  Programs  .  .  .  can  use  A  Guide  to 
Graduate  Study  published  by  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  Describes  admission  require¬ 
ments,  fields  of  study,  areas  of  specialization, 
faculty  and  enrollment.  Available  with  supple¬ 
mental  pamphlet  for  graduate  students.  From 
American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Mass.  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington  6.  Guide  335pp.  $5.00.  Pam¬ 
phlet  12pp.;  quantity  prices  on  application. 

An  Exceptional  Shakespearean  Recording  .  .  . 
is  As  You  Like  It  by  the  Dublin  Gate  Theatre. 
Has  remarkable  clarity  as  well  as  excellent  char¬ 
acter  portrayal.  Complete  play  on  three  records, 
for  English  or  drama  classes.  Spoken  Word 
?StSW-A4,  $17.98.  (Also  available  from  the  same 
group  is  a  recording  of  Twelfth  Night.) 

Adventures  with  a  Donkey  ...  for  ages  9  to  12, 
The  Boy  and  the  Donkey  by  Diana  Pullein-Thomp- 
son  is  a  delightful  tale  of  a  London  boy  who 
suddenly  has  a  donkey  to  look  after.  Story  is 
very  well  done,  as  are  the  illustrations.  From 
Criterion  Books  Inc.,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
10.  190pp.  $3..50. 

School  Libraries  .  .  .  will  find  Bibliography  of 
Books  for  Children  very  useful.  Contains  over 
2000  titles  of  old  favorites  and  best  books  for 
children.  Classified  by  subjects;  age  classification 
also.  From  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International,  1200  15th  St.  N.W.,  Washington  5, 
D.C.  125pp.  $1.50. 

Available  Commercial  and  Business  Films  .  .  . 
for  primary  grades  through  college  are  listed  in  a 
new  bulletin,  1959  -  Commercial  and  Business 
Films.  Useful  in  economics  or  social  studies  class¬ 
es  or  in  guidance  work,  these  films  range  from 
training  movies  to  general  descriptive  or  inform¬ 
ative  types  on  various  phases  of  business.  Black 
and  white  or  color;  7  to  60  minutes.  Free  bulletin 
from  T.H.  Boardman,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Service, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Introduction  to  Science  .  .  .  cleverly  explained 
and  clearly  illustrated.  Munro  Leaf  has  added 
Science  Can  Be  Fun  to  his  other  books  in  the 
series.  This  one  explains  day  and  night,  plant 
life,  air,  gravity  and  electricity.  Amusing  and  in- 
■structive  to  beginners.  From  Lippincott  Co.,  E. 
Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5.  48pp.  $2.75. 

The  Ancient  Chinese  .  .  .  knew  many  things 
before  other  peoples  did.  Some  of  these,  such  as 
kites,  the  abacus,  ink  and  paper  are  explained  in 
The  Chinese  Knew  by  Tilfie  S.  Pine  and  Joseph 
Levine.  For  primary  grades,  this  has  a  present- 
day  experiment  for  each  item  described  (except 
gunpowder!).  Ulus.  From  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd,  New  York 
36.  32pp.  $2..50. 
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